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CONCORD, N. H. 
By George W. Parker 


Community welfare as purposeful, 
united effort to promote the well-be- 
ing of all memljrs of a social group 
is a modern movement that is most 
significant. Ciues and towns have 
existed ever since the gregarious in- 
stinct led men to congregate for pro- 
tection and mutual interests, but the 
world has awaited liberty and frater- 
nity to pave the way for such a mani- 
festation of friendship“as we today 
see in the great brotherhoods. It is 
but a broadening of the scope and 
horizon of the latter that we see in 
the numerous clubs, societies and or- 
ganizations of various kinds and pur- 
pose which characterize our present 
day life. 

Of the numerous organizations 
outside the fraternities, which have 
contributed to the worth and renown 
of the city of Concord, none enjoy 
higher esteen than the Wonolancet 
Club—named after the Indian chief 
who was friendly to the early settlers 
of the town. Ever since its organi- 
zation twenty years ago—June 6, 
1891—this club has been identified 
with the varied activities of the Capi- 
tal City, for many years represented 
by a creditable baseball nine, besides 
participating in golf, tennis and other 
out-of-door sports; conducting an- 
nually a course of concerts and other 
entertainments; doing its share in 
national and ‘municipal “drives”; and 
is today.a sustaining member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

While it is the prime purpose of 
any -organization to develop the ca- 


pacities or talents and minister to 
the happiness of its members, it is 
clear from the foregoing statement 
that the interest of the Wonolancet 
Club has not been selfish or confined 
but that its benefits have been shared 
by the community. The club that in- 


creases the efficiency and social val- 
ue of its members makes a definite 
contribution to good citizenship and 
the commonwealth. 

Probably no plan has yet been de- 


vised by which national ideals or so- 
cial projects can be realized better 
than through the group or club plan. 
Ancient Sparta tried nationalizing 
home and social life. but individual 
development and communal welfare 
was not so great, except for military 
purposes, as in Athens. In England 
the guilds and coffee houses were so- 
cial centres; the former for crafts- 
men, the latter for the literary set. 
In modern times these have been suc- 
ceeded by fraternal orders, labor 
unions and social clubs, all of which 
have made a definite contribution to 
civic institutions besides promoting 
the mutual welfare of their members. 

The Wonolancet Club was first or- 
ganized, June 6, 1891, when a group 
of representative men united for 
social and athletic purposes. Chase 
Hall, now known as the American 
Legion Hall, was secured and fitted 
up with an extensive outfit of gym- 
nastic apparatus. Here was the home 
of the organization until the present 
club house was occupied, July 1, 1901. 
The club was fortunate in its first 
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hoard of officers, which included the 
late ex-Governor Frank West . Rol- 
lins, president; Harry H. Dudley, 
treasurer, and Arthur H. Chase, sec- 
retary. These were men of marked 
ability and successful business ex- 
perience. The presidents who have 
guided the destinies of the Wonolan- 
cet Club since its founding are: 
Frank West Rollins, John F. Web- 
ster, Harry H. Dudley, Harry G. 
Sargent and Frank S. Streeter, the 
last named having filled the position 
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well equipped gymnasium on the top 
floor of Chase Block, members found 
ample opportunity for physical ex- 
ercise of a varied nature. Gymnas- 
ium classes were conducted and in ad- 


dition to squad work on_ chest 
weights, dumb bells, Indian clubs, 
etc., indoor base ball proved very 


popular. Competent instructors were 
in charge and the members availed 
themselves generally of these priv- 
ileges. 

The most prominent athletic inter- 





Gov. FranK W. Ro.uins. First President. 


with marked success for sixteen 
years. These men were men of 
broad vision and insight, understand- 
ing well the possibilities and methods 
best suited to realize desired ends. 
Otis G. Hammond, now librarian of 
the New Hampshire Historical Soc- 
iety, succeeded Mr. Chase as_ secre- 
tary, serving in that capacity four 
years, and was in turn succeeded by 
Frederick A. Colton, who rendered 
valuable service to the club as its sec- 
reary for fourteen years. 

The athletic feature of club 
was stressed in the early 90’s. 


life 
In the 


est of the days, though not con- 
ducted strictly by the officers of the 
organization, was baseball. The Won- 
olancet nine will go down in the an- 
nals of baseball as one of the best 
eams the Capital City has known. 

The most exciting series of base- 
ball games ever played in Concord 
was that of 1893 for the city champ- 
ionship between the Wonolancet Club 
nine, managed by J. Clare Derby, and 
the Y. M. C. A., managed by W. J. 
Chadbourne. 

The latter team was led by John P. 
Fifield, afterwards for several years a 
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National League pitcher, and includ- 
ed a number of college stars as well 
as some of the best local players of 
the time. But it won only one game 
in the series, the opener, by a score of 





Dartmouth battery of the early nine- 
ties, pitched and caught, respectively, 
for the Wonolancets in these games. 
Both are now dead. John Abbott, 
who had the unique distinction of 


Gen. FRANK S. STREETER, PRESIDENT, 1905-1920. 


6 to 3. The Wonolancets took the 
next four and the championship by 
scores of 3 to 2 in 15 innings; of 7 
to 3; of 5 to 4 in 11 innings; and 1 
to 0. 


Dinsmore and Abbott, a famous 


playing on both Dartmouth and Har- 
vard varsity teams, was another 
member of the nine, which also in- 
cluded Henry F. Hollis, afterwards 
United States Senator, Judge Harry 
J. Brown, of the Concord municipal 
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court, Captain Frank W. Brown of 
the state highway department, Cash- 
ier Isaac Hill of the National State 
Capital bank, the famous “Stick” 
Aldrich, now of Laconia, Fred Rich- 
ardson, Frank Abbott, Charley 
Schoonmaker and Charley Green of 
Concord, Fred Weston of Manches- 
ter, the Gordon brothers and Clark of 
Worcester, Mass., summer residents 
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constitution and a more constructive 
program can hardly be imagined. 
First, to minister to the three-fold 


nature of its members; secondly, to 
contribute its influence and resources 
to the civic welfare of the city in 
which it is located. That it has lived 
up to this creed is seen in the record 
of achievement of every department. 
Social recreation is found in the daily 


Gen. Harry H. Dupn.ey, PResIDENT. 


of Henniker, and Farrell of Boston. 

It was, without doubt, one of the 
best amateur nines that ever played 
in the state, and its picture occupies 
a place of honor in the clubhouse. 

“The object of this club shall be 
to promote social recreation, physi- 
cal culture and mental improvement 
among its members, and the general 
welfare and business interests of the 
city of Concord.” Thus reads_ the 


gatherings of friends and business as- 
sociates at the clubhouse, the smoke 
talks, the dances, card parties, etc.. 
that are occasionally held. 

Physical culture was prominent in 
the earlier history of the organiza- 
tion, but since the occupancy of the 
new and splendidly equipped quar- 
ters this feature has occupied a sub- 
ordinate place. In the basement is a 
well equipped billiard and pool room, 


















where three tables for each game af- 
ford opportunity to indulge in this 
ever popular diversion. Bowling 
tournaments are conducted and great- 
ly enjoyed by all. Mental improve- 
ment is made possible through a fine- 
ly equipped library of over two thou- 
sand carefully selected and _hand- 
somely bound books, the numerous 
magazines and other reading matter, 
the entertainment course provided 
each winter, addresses delivered from 
time to time by such eminent men as 
William Jewett Tucker and Ernest 





Mayor Henry E. CHAMBERLIN, 
First Vice-President. 


Martin Hopkins, presidents of Dart- 


mouth College, former President 
Charles S. Mellen of the New- Haven 
railway system, the late Gen. Charles 
H. Taylor of the Boston Globe, 
Samuel L. Powers, and numerous 
others of like ability. 

The Wonolancet Club rendered val- 
uable service to the nation in the re- 
cent World War, through the men 
who enlisted or who served on exemp- 
tion boards, Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross drives, and in the purchase of 
two thousand dollars’ worth of Liber- 
ty Bonds, which the club holds. On 
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more than one occasion has the Club 
demonstrated its loyalty to Concord 
by participating in every civic move- 
ment that increased the already envi- 
able fame of the Capital City. 

Its members have been prominent 
in patriotic celebrations and humani- 
tarian or relief work. When the local 
Board of Trade was re-organized as 
the Chamber of Commerce, the club 
immediately became a_ sustaining 
member at one hundred dollars a 
year, and this membership has been 
renewed. 

Since the organization of the Won- 
olancet Club in 1891, the progress 
has been rapid. It was incorporated 
March 14, 1898. The elegant club 
house, made necessary by the in- 
creased size and activities of the or- 
ganization, was occupied July 1, 1901, 
the gymnastic paraphernalia and 
Chase Hall being turned over to the 
Y. M. C. A., which took up the quar- 
ters long occupied by the club. The 
club house was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of the west wing, in 1906. The 
Library was installed in December, 
1912. 

Parallel with this material develop- 
ment was the enlarged activity of the 
club until to-day it has developed ful- 
ly all features of its constructive 
work. 

Tuesday, January 27, 1920, was a 
red letter day for the Wonolancets, 
for then the mortgage was burned 
and thereby the club indebtedness was 
wiped out. This was the crowning 
achievement carried out after the an- 
nual business meeting and banquet at 
the Eagle Hotel, when Frank S. 
Streeter, Esq., president of the club 
for sixteen years, gave his annual re- ° 
port and called on George A. Foster 
to burn the mortgage. In his report 
General Streeter reviewed the rec- 
ord thus far made, showed that in 
fifteen years time, from membership 
dues. of $24 a year, the club had paid 
$18,350 of mortgage indebtedness and 
$5,000 for enlargements and perma- 
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nent improvements, in addition to or- 
dinary running expenses. This he at- 
tributed to the policy of rigid econo- 
my adhered to by the officers and the 
cheerful co-operation of all. He paid 
tribute to the common-sense manage- 
ment of Jim Thompson, the steward, 
earnestly besought the mentbers to 
make the next fifteen years as fruit- 
ful as the period just ended had been 
and quoted President Hopkins, who 
had said, “Let us keep the club’s soul 
with us and not let it drag too far be- 
hind.” To-day the club is self-sus- 


Kimball Photo 
Frep A. Corton, Secretary, 1896-1913. 


taining from membership dues alone, 
it is free from debt with a balance in 
the treasury. 

Any citizen of Concord of good 
moral character is eligible to become a 
member. Membership is not restrict- 
ed by political or religious. belief nor 
financial or social standing. The 
number of resident members is limit- 
ed to 325 and the club now has its 
maximum number with a waiting list. 
There are also seventy non-resident 
members. In proof of the demo- 
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cratic nature of the club, it may be 
said that bank presidents here meet 
clerks on an equal footing, clergymen 
and non-church goers fraternize and 
all grades of social life are here found 
with the gradations effaced. To men- 
tion the names of the club members 
would be to enumerate the leading 
citizens of Concord. 

The entertainment course provided 
by the committee, of which Dr. Louis 
I. Moulton is chairman, is of the best. 
Ladies’ nights give the members an 
opportunity to bring their wives or 
lady friends. The course mapped 
out for next year has just been closed 
and may be made public as follows: 

1. White’s Concert Party, cons'st- 
ing of Ruth Collingbourne, violinist, 
Alma La Palme, ’cellist, Leona Ke- 
nelly, soprano, and Harold Logan, 
pianist. 

2. Burnell R. Ford, entertainer- 
scientist-inventor. 

3. The Helen Andrews Concert 
Company in Venetian songs, southern 
songs, and stories and songs of long 
ago. 

4. The Scottish Musical Comedy 
Company, in The Cotter’s Saturday 
Nizht and Tom ©’ Shanter. 

The entertainment course for 1920- 
1921, proved highly enjoyable and 
consisted of the following: 

October 21—All American 
Dr. and Mrs. George 
Parker and four musicians. 

November 9—Daddy Grobecker 
and His Swiss Yodlers. 

December 17—Crawford Adams 
Company. Crawford Adams, “The 
Wizard of the Violin.” Miss Ethel 
Hinton, Reader, “The Girl of Many 
Dialects.” Miss Nan Synott, Solo 
Pianist and Accompanist. 

February 28— The Rainbow Girls. 
Bertha Mc Donough, Entertainer; 
Olga Cappuccio, Violinist; Marion 
Chase, Pianist. 

March 7—The Bostonia Sextette 
Club. C. L. Staats, Director; Miss 
Louise Reynolds, Soprano. 


Day, 
Lawrence 
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The home of the Wonolancet Club 
is; on the northwest corner of State 
and Pleasant streets, a spacious, at- 
tractive brick building of Colonial 
style, two and a half stories high and 
adorned in front with imposing Cor- 


inthian columns. It appeals to the pas-_ 


ser-by as an ideal club house and this 
impression is borne out by every de- 
tail of its construction and arrange- 
ment of the rooms. 

As one enters from State street, a 
spacious lounging room invites, with 


~ 





Herpert W. Ob tin, SECRETARY. 


comfortable leather chairs, rich art 
squares and oil paintings on the walls. 
To the right is the card room and just 
beyond, the beautifully appointed li- 
brary, bespeaking quiet and culture. 
Opening out of the lounge are the 
office, the parlor, the music and coat 
rooms. The well lighted, spacious 
billiard and pool rooms are in the 
basement. 

On the second floor are the assem- 
bly hall, dining hall and ladies’ room 
and on the third floor is the kitchen. 
With these facilities and its central 
location, the club is in a position to 


carry out a comprehensive and con- 
structive work that will mean much 
to Concord as the years come and go. 

The club has been exceedingly for- 
tunate from the start in the able and 
conscientious officers who have guid- 
ed its affairs. 

At the first meeting, May 12, 1891, 
Frank W. Rollins served as chairman 
and Arthur H. Chase was, secretary. 

June 6, 1891, the organization was 
effected with the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 

OFFICERS 


President, F. W. Rollins; Secre- 
tary, A. H. Chase; treasurer, H. H. 
Dudley; Ist. vice president, Francis 
L. Abbott; 2nd. vice president, Henry 
W. Stevens; directors, J. F. Webster, 
Wm. F. Thayer, E. J. Hill, J. Francis 
Bothfield, C. H. Day, George L. 
Sargent. 

1892—President, F. W. Rollins; 
Ist vice president, B. C. White; 2nd. 
vice president, H. W. Stevens; sec- 
retary, A. H. Chase; treasurer, H. H. 
Dudley. 

1893 and 1894—President, John F. 
Webster; Ist. vice president, H. W. 
Stevens; 2nd. vice president, B. C. 
White; secretary, O. G. Hammond; 
treasurer, Frank P. Quimby. 

1895—President, John F. Web- 
ster; Ist. vice president, H. W. 
Stevens; 2nd. vice president, J. Clare 
Derby; secretary, O. G. Hammond; 
treasurer, F. P. Quimby. 

1896—The same officers except 
Fred A. Colton became secretary. 

1897, 1898 and 1899—President, J. 
F. Webster; Ist. vice president, J. 
Clare Derby; 2nd. vice president, H. 
H. Dudley; secretary, F. A. Colton; 
treasurer, John H. Couch. 

1900—President, H. H. Dudley; 
Ist. vice president, George D. Wal- 
don; 2nd. vice president, Henry W. 
Stevens; secretary, F. A. Colton; 
treasurer, John H. Couch. 

1901 and 1902—President, H. H. 
Dudley; Ist. vice president, Charles 
L. Gilmore; 2nd. vice president, A. 
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Byron Batchelder; secretary, a .™ 
Colton; treasurer, J. H. Couch. 

1903—President H. G. Sargent; 
Ist. vice president, A. B. Batchelder ; 
2nd.vice president, Frank E. Brown; 
secretary, F. A. Colton; treasurer J. 
H. Couch. 

1904—President, Harry G. Sar- 
gent; Ist. vice president, F. P. 
Quimby; 2nd. vice president, Howard 
F. Hill; secretary, F. A. Colton; 
treasurer, Frank E. Shepherd. 

1905—President, Frank S. Street- 





Harotp E. Hirton, Treasurer. 


er; Ist. vice president, A. H. Britton; 
2nd. vice president, David D. Taylor ; 
secretary, F. A. Colton; treasurer, F. 


E. Shepherd. 
1906—President,  F. 


secretary, F. A. Colton; treasurer, 
Fred L. Dole. 
1907—President, F. S. Streeter; 


Ist. vice president, E. N. Pearson; 
president, Isaac Hill; 


2nd. vice 


secretary, F. A. Colton; treasurer, F. 
L. Dole. 


1908 and 1909—President, F. S. 


S. Streeter ; 
Ist. vice president, D. E. Sullivan; 
2nd. vice president, Solon A. Carter; 


Streeter; Ist. vice president, Josiah 
E. Fernald; 2nd. vice president, Wm. 
Ray; secretary, F. A. Colton; treas- 
urer, H. H. Dudley. 

1910 and 1911—President, F. S. 
Streeter; Ist. vice president, Ferdi- 
nand A. Stillings; 2nd. vice president, 
Willis D. Thompson; secretary, F. A. 
Colton; treasurer, H. H. Dudley. 

1912—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, E. M. Willis; 2nd. 
vice president, Wm. J. Ahern; secre- 
tary, F. A. Colton; treasurer, H. H. 
Dudley. 

1913—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, John M. Mitchell ; 
2nd. vice president, Henry W. Stev- 
ens; secretary, F. A. Colton; treas- 
urer, H. H. Dudley. 

1914—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, Bennett Batch- 
der; 2nd. vice president, A. B. Cross; 
secretary, Arthur L. Willis; treasur- 
er, H. H. Dudley. 

1915—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, R. E. Walker; 
2nd. vice president, B. C. White; 
secretary, A. L. Willis; treasurer, H. 
H. Dudley. 

1916—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, B. C. White; 2nd. 
vice president, Charles A.Wing; sec- 
retary, A. L. Willis; treasurer, H. H. 
Dudley. 

1917—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, Charles A. Wing; 
2nd. vice president, Irving A. Watson 
secretary, H. W. Odlin; treasurer, 
H. H. Dudley. 

1918—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice preident, Irving A. Watson; 
2nd. vice president, Harold H. Blake; 
secretary, H. W. Odlin; treasurer, 
H. H. Dudley. 

1919— President, F. S. Streeter ; 
Ist. vice president, H. H. Blake; 2nd. 
vice president, E. P. Roberts; secre- 
tary, H. W. Odlin; treasurer, H. H. 
Dudley. 

1920—President, F. S. Streeter; 
Ist. vice president, E. N. Pearson; 
2nd. vice president, Henry E. Cham- 
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berlain; secretary, H. W. Odlin; 
treasurer, H. H. Dudley. 
1921—President, Harry H. Dudley 
Ist. vice president, Henry E. Cham- 
berlain; 2nd. vice president, Arthur 
H. Britton; secretary, H. W. Odlin; 
treasurer, Harold FE. Hilton. 

Geo. D. Waldron was House Man- 
ager from 1901 until his death and 
Harry G. Emmons succeeded him. 

The directors for the ensuing year 
are; Patrick J. Bolger, Otis G. Ham- 
mond, George H. Rolfe, Frank E. 
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Wadleigh, Wm. T. Bell and Paul Du- 
301s. 

The admission commitfee com- 
prises Isaac Hill, Henry W. Me- 
Farland, Fred E. Everett, Edward S. 
Wells, George W. Griffin, Wm. A. 
Stone, Albert J. Brown, Ira L. Evans, 
Roy W. Fraser. 

The nominating committee is Hen- 
ry J. Putnam, Harry L. Alexander, 
John P. George, Thomas G. Norris 
and Fred A. Colton. 


SEPTEMBER 
By Perley R. Bugbee 


(Hanover) 


Crisp and shorter are the days 

While the nights are growing long 

O’er earth there’s a smoky haze 

Birds have flown south with their song. 


Sunny days with yellow light 

When hills are veiled in a mist. 
Autumn’s harvest moon shines bright 
While flowers by the frosts are kissed. 


Acorns from the oaks are falling 

The leaves are yellow and red. 
Chipmunks to chipmunks are calling 
Joyful thanks for their winter’s bread. 


By the wood’s edge are asters blue 
Around the elm, the woodbine’s red, 
The grapes are of a purplish hue, 


Green summer is almost dead. 


MORE QUILLS THAN NOSES 
OR MOUNTAINEERING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


By Gilbert Henry Knowles. 


For more than a month, Lem and 
I had had our minds set on climbing 
Mt. Moosilauke. The idea of doing 
this little stunt, once inside of our 
heads, behaved as a seed sown in a 
fertile field. As the seed develops 
into a plant, so the little idea of 
climbing a mountain for the first 
time grew into a living passion. 
Finally there came a day when we 
could wait no longer. 

“We'll go to-night,” 
Lem with decision. 

“To-night!”’ I rejoined. 

We were working as guides at 
Lost River that summer, and could 
not get away until five o'clock. All 
through the day the sky remained 
clear and blue. About four o’clock 
light clouds began to gather in the 
west and while it did not grow hazy, 
the clouds had, before we started 
away, formed themselves into what 
is termed a “mackerel sky.” We 
were advised not to go that day. 
The weather was not favorable, they 
told us. 

The sign of bad weather is usually 
enough to “queer” a mountain trip 
for me now-a-days, but then it was 
different. We were going to stay 
over night on the ntountain and it 
was the sunrise that we wanted 
most; there was plenty of time for 
the sky to clear before morning; and 
we were simply bound not to give 
up, any how, when our plans were so 
well made. 

Now this was our first climb and 
possibly some of my readers will be 
interested to know how we fitted our- 
selves out with food, clothing, etc. 
We had plenty of advice (Oh! yes!) 
but we weighed it all and took it at 
its true value, together with a little 
common sense of our own. We were 
going to be gone only one night, re- 


exclaimed 


turning quite early the next morn- 
ing. Of course the main thing was 
blankets, of which we took two, each. 
They were made into long rolls and 
the rolls were doubled, and the ends 
tied together, so that they could be 
carried quite easily over one shoul- 
der. We each, as I remember, had 
some sort of rain coat wrapped up in 
our blankets, and we had sweaters. 
Lem wore woolen socks and medium 
weight, pliable work shoes. I wore 
woolen socks and heavy, rubber soled 
canvas shoes. Lem’s shoes were the 
best. We had two cakes of whole- 
some sweet chocolate in each of our 
lunch bags, together with sandwiches, 
doughnuts, etc., given us by the very 
kind lady who was cook. To all 
this equipment was added a drinking 
cup. 


Of all things, don’t forget the little tin 
_cup, my friend; 

And then when high on the mountain’s 
breast, 

At the bubbling spring you pause to 
rest, 

Nature’s magic drink, your weary soul 
will mend. 


We finally started away, with our 
friends waving and laughing at us, 
and assuring us there would be no 


views. But that didn’t worry us; we 
were very happy. Actually, we were 
going to the very top of Mt. Moosi- 
lauke. . 

I feel quite sure that at the time at 
which I write, only a comparatively 
small number of hikers in the White 
Mountains had ascended Moosilauke 
by the Beaver Brook trail. The trail 
starts at a point about half a mile 
above the Reservation buildings on 
the Lost River road which connects 
North Woodstock and Easton. It is 
not an easy trail, but is a most inter- 
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e.ting one. It is the one by which 
Lem and I climbed Moosilauke for 
the first time. 

Leaving the road, the trail rambles 
over comparatively level ground for 
about a quarter of a mile, then it 
begins to ascend quite abruptly. The 
woods were very still on the night 
Lem and | started our trip, save for 
the glad notes of the White Throat 
and now and then the snapping of 
breaking twigs. 

We had not gone far when we 
heard running water. Confing to a 
place where an abandoned _logging- 
road leads off to the left and the trail 
goes to the right, we stopped, for 
both of us were breathing hard. We 
listened; the sound of running water 
was everywhere around us. From 
the right came the roar of the Beaver 
Brook Cascades, loud yet sweet and 
appealing. From the left, not quite 
as distinctly, could be heard the 
rumble of the falls on Moosilauke 
brook. We were between two dis- 
tinct yet neighborly streams, pouring 
violently down over the foot-hills of 
the mountain. The waters from 
3eaver brook, which becomes the 
Wild Ammonoosuc river, flow toward 
Wildwood and finally empty into the 
larger Ammonoosuc, thence to the 
Connecticut. The waters of Moosi- 
lauke brook play hide and seek among 
the Lost River caverns, empty into 
the Pemigewasset at North Wood- 
stock, thence to the Merrimack. 

Indeed, this was very interesting. 
Two friendly little mountain streams, 
leading out in opposite directions and 
soon to be miles and miles part, but 
ultimately both would enter the great 
Atlantic. It was like Lem and me; 
there we were together having the 
time of our lives, and in only a few 
months we would be separated by the 
distance that stretches between the 
White Mountains and the Great 
Lakes. Still in the far future, per- 
haps we, like the waters of the two 
streams, would meet again. It is one 
of the ways of the world. 
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Soon we reached Beaver brook and 
beheld the beautiful Cascades, be- 
side which we were to ascend. 
The most difficult part of the trail is 
up the Cascades, but this also is the 
most picturesque part. For nearly a 
mile the trail follows this wonderful 
series of water falls. There is some- 
thing very friendly about little water 
falls, and if one has time, he can read 
in Beaver brook Cascades some of 
the profoundest secrets of life. 
There are the broad places, the nar- 
row, perpendicular plunges, _ little 
fountains caused by curious water- 
carving in the ledge, which forms the 
stream bed; the white, foamy places 
and darker places over which shadows 
are cast. 

“This is worth the whole trip,” said 
Lem, “I’m glad we didn’t give up.” 

And just then we reached out and 
let our tin cups be filled with the 
purest of beverages, mountain spring 
water. The cups were emptied at 
our lips and instantly we were filled 
with rapture; imagination was in our 
minds, our eyes saw as they had 
never seen before. In the ripple of 
the water and in the notes of the 
White Throat our ears heard the 
story of the limberlost, our hearts 
were whispering in friendship, and as 
it seemed, the spirit of the heavens 
had descended upon our _ souls. 
Truly, there is one thing of which I 
am certain; the inspiration which 
came to me as we stood beside the 
Cascades that night kindled within 
the fire which would send me hiking 
over many a mountain in the days to 
come; it linked me forever with that 
group of sight-seeing people known 
by the simple title, pedestrians. 

Now we were clutching the 
branches, one after another, to aid us 
in creeping up a ledge. Next we 
were cautiously feeling our way along 
a decaying ladder. Soon we came to 
the old log bridge that spans the 
stream. We _ shifted our blankets 
from one shoulder to the other and 
looked back across the notch from 
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whence we had come. It was grow- 
ing cloudy, but we could see the Fran- 
conia peaks with Mt. Lafayette ris- 
ing in its grandeur above all the 
others. Then there was Kinsman 
and Wolf and in another direction, 
Mt. Osceola and the Waterville 
Range. We were the monarchs of 
all we surveyed. 

Resuming our journey we shortly 
passed Camp 14, long abandoned, 
and the trail became much easier. 
After it leaves the brook the path 
follows a series of logging roads to 
within a possible mile and a half of 
the Summit. Up we went, stopping 
now and then to enjoy backward 
views; but we climbed very rapidly 
considering that we were beginners. 
Lem and I desired to reach the Sum- 
mit before dark. 

Almost before we knew it we had 
moved around the cone of Mt. Blue, 
and could no longer get views toward 
the Franconia region. The trail took 


us through a grove of spruce and fir. 


Shadows were playing among the 
trees and the clouds were getting 
thicker and thicker over head. On 
we went; the trees getting smaller 
and smaller at every turn. and then 
we got into scrub fir and knew that 
we were near the top. We _ could 
have seen the Tip-Top House some 
time before we reached it, if the sky 
had been clear. 

Clouds were settling all about, and 
we hurried as fast as we could. Com- 
ing to a barren place, I told Lem 
that I could see the house just 
ahead through the fog and coming 
darkness. We made for it, but it 
was only the barn. The house was 
near by but could not be seen until 
one was right on to it, because the 
cloud hung so heavily over the moun- 
tain. The wind was blowing hard 
and we heard the rattling of the irons 
which helped to hold the house to 
the rocks. 

Now the Tip-Top House was clos- 
ed that season, which means that no 
one stayed there to look after the 
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public. The public looked after it- 
self. There was a single window 
from which the shutter had been re- 
moved and the window itself was 
sadly broken. 

“Shall we go in?” said I. 

“Wait,” was the answer. 

We walked all around the build- 
ing. We found the front door 
(boarded up) and frowned when we 
saw the many initials carved on the 
boarding by thoughtless imps. It 
was getting to be cold. The wind 
howled and the chains went, “rack-er- 
rakcr-er-rack.” Lem and I were 
happy though. On reaching the sum- 
mit and taking good deep breaths we 
both woke up to the fact that we 
had never felt so “peppy” in_ our 
lives. Finally it was decided to go 
into the house by way of the broken 
window. We did not wish to break 
in, but it did not seem altogether 
wrong to stoop and pass through an 
opening which someone else had 
made. Lem hesitated longer than I 
did, but he came “around” after a 
fashion and we entered by the broken 
window. Any way we-couldn’t sleep 
in that cloud without some shelter, 
and it was getting pretty dark. 

Did I mention candles? Well, you 
know boys have a lot of room in theit 
pockets and candles was one of the 
many things we had stuffed in ours. 
So once inside the house we turned on 
the lights. We were in what had 
been the big dining room. It was 
pitiful to see; the floor was warped 
and covered with broken glass and 
dishes, the walls were stained either 
by water that had leaked in, or by the 
melting of snow which had blown in 
during the colder seasons. There 
were several mattresses on the floor, 
probably dragged down stairs by pre- 
vious callers. The chairs and tables 
were weather-worn and everything 
was “topsy-turvy.” There was the 
remains of a croquet set here and 
there upon the floor. Also, Lem call- 
ed my attention to several hundreds 
of hedge-hog quills. 
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We explored the interior of the 
house from kitchen to garret, and 
finally decided that the beautiful din- 
ing room was the best place to sleep. 
Indeed there were good beds and 
mattresses in many of the up-stairs 
chambers, but the windows were 
boarded up and we might not wake 
up in time in the morning. It was 
musty too, and Lem said the air was 
“rotten” to breathe and that we bet- 
ter be down where the window was 
out. I agreed. (I haven’t told Lem 
how I slept in one of the chambers 
the next year under similiar condi- 
tions) and we went back to our 
beautiful dining room. We got out 
our sandwiches and chocolate and, 
believe me, there was a real feast in 
the old house for once! 

After supper the beds must _ be 
made up. (It was now pitch dark 
everywhere except from the glow 
from our candles.) We selected the 


dryest mattress and spread our rain 


coats upon it. Next, Lem and I 
made sleeping bags out of two of our 
blankets by ingeniously folding them 
and by fastening with large safety 
pins. The bags were placed close to- 
gether on the mattress and the other 
blankets were put over the top. The 
next thing was to retire. 

“The children were all nestled 
snug in their beds, while visions of 
sugar plums danced in their heads.” 
In hurrying about in a busy town 
doing just what someone else higher 
up is directing us to do, we are, I 
think, often lead away from _ that 
truth which the great book reminds 
us of when it says, “Thou art born to 
freedom.” If Lem and I had ever 
doubted this, all doubt was swept 
away on that first night in the clouds. 
We were sleeping, mind you, four 
thousand, eight hundred and eleven 
feet above the level of the sea! The 
world was at our feet; we were the 
masters while we were in  posses- 
sion. Nature had sent us a wor- 
derful orchestra under the direction 
of Professor Wind; other members 
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were,—Irons and Chains, 
Floors, and Door Up-Stairs. 

““W hoo--u-00--0000--00-0,” went 
the wind; “rack-er-rack--rack,” went 
the Irons and Chains; “cree--ak-- 
crea--k--cre--eek,” went the Warped 
Floors, and “slam-bang!” the Door 
Up-Stairs. I have heard of a farmer 
who, when asked what instrument of 
the band he _ liked to _ hear 
best, quickly reponded, “the bass 
drum.” I would not question 
the musical powers of the bass 
drum, but to me there is much 
more variety in the orchestra of Pro- 
fessor Wind. I am sure many would 
not have been affected in the same 
way as Lem and I, but to us the music 
was sweet, appealing, and restful; we 
entered dreamland with broad satis- 
fied smiles upon our faces. 

It was past midnight when we were 
next awakened. The orchestra was 
yet playing; but what new musician 
had joined it? He made at least 
three new sounds; first would come 
the noise like what the horse makes 
when he gnaws his crib, next a sound 
as if one were chatting his teeth to- 
gether very rapidly, the third sound 
heard less frequently was like what 
would be made by the whisks of a 
broom if the whisks were pushed 
slowly over a rough floor. We lis- 
tened ; the new musician seemed to be 
stationed nearer to us than any of the 
others. Lem said he was coming in 
the window. I raised myself up and 
sure enough, there was a round, dark 
form on the broad sill. The house 
was so built that the sill was even 
with the earth on the outside and 
about a foot above the floor on the in- 
side. 

“Let’s light our candles,” 
pered. 

“All right,” Lem answered. 

You will remember that we had 
made some of our blankets into sleep- 
ing bags, which bags fitted us rather 
closely. We struggled to free our- 
selves from the “tight jackets.” 

“Darn!” said I. 


Warped 


I whis- 
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“Raspberries!” rejoiced Lem. 

Naturally by the time we _ were 
free and the candles were going, Mr. 
Musician had disappeared into the 
darkness. I think it was’ mighty 
mean on us after we had gone to the 
trouble of getting out of those bags; 
any way, we made up our minds then 
and there, that this new musician was 
not the sort of character we wanted 
in the orchestra. We got into our 
sleeping harnesses again and were 
just beginning to dose off when the 
stranger came back. 

“We must hustle!” I was saying 
under my breath. » 

“Raspberries!” said Lem, “keep 
still; he may come nearer.” 

So there we lay, listening to the 
new notes. Waiting is hard work, 
but cold revenge had taken posses- 
sion of our hearts. The dark thing 
on the sill dropped to the floor with 
a thump. It came nearer and nearer 
playing its instrument all the while. 
Now it was making the noise like a 
horse gnawing its crib, and it was 
using a bureau near Lem’s head for a 
crib. 

Arise! Ye conspirators! We were 
not as long getting out this time. 
The candles were lighted and we had 
slipped on our shoes to prevent the 
broken glass from cutting our feet. 
The musician had retired to the farth- 
est corner; he was huddled in a single 
dark, round, prickly ball. 

“A hedge-hog!” How we. laugh- 
ed, that instant remembering that the 
authorities in the northern. towns 
were buying hedgehog noses at twenty 
cents a piece. Lem commenced fir- 
ing croquet balls at the thing, while 
I held the candle; and my breath, for 
I expected the air would be instantly 
permeated with quills. Imagine my 
surprise when not a one came: 
I was glad though, because we were 
clad only in our Summer = un- 
dergarments and were not _par- 
ticular about being used for pin 
cushions. The aninyal died hard. 


Lem finished him with:a mallet. It 


was a shame to kill him, but twenty 
cents doesn’t grow on every brush. 
Lem said we must next cut off his 
nose. 

“Heaven sakes!” I exclaimed, 
“get back to bed! can’t you see that 
both of us are shaking so we’re mak- 
ing the same noise the hedge-hog made 
with his teeth! Besides, | guess that 
nose will keep..’till morning.” 

“Raspberries,” said Lem, but he 
came to bed. 

Next morning the clouds were still 
there and it was raining slightly. We 
couldn’t hope for any views, but then 
that didn’t worry us much. The next 
thing was to pack up and get down to 
camp in time to go to work. Lem 
spent about half an hour sawing that 
hedge-hog’s nose off with a _ jack- 
knife. I said I didn’t see why the 
authorities couldn’t take a quill just as 
well and save us all that work. Lem 
agreed that it would be much easier 
for us, but a bit hard on the authori- 
ties, for in this case they would be 
paying us about nine million twenty- 
cent pieces. 

We got down the mountain at eight 
o'clock. It had not rained much as we 
descended but the bushes were very 
wet, and so was the tall meadow grass 
near the lower end of the trail, which 
we had waded through. We were 
pretty well soaked from our necks 
down, but it didn’t bother us one bit, 
and we had really had a great trip. 
We had finished our chocolate coming 
down and had drank again at the Cas- 
cades and at Lorgilancet Spring. 

We must have looked like two 
drowned rats as we came into camp. 
Everyone was laughing at us and 
wanted to know if we weren’t sorry 
we had gone. Think of that! They 
found out pretty quick, I can tell you. 
We wouldn’t have missed that trip for 
——for——well, for all-the girls we 
guided that day, and there were one 
hundred and six of them. 

As for the ducking, concerning my- 
self, I. told: Lem it was no more than 
what: he would have given me if we 
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had stnyed at camp. And he said may- 
be I was right. Lem had the habit of 
concealing some very cold water in our 
“shack” each night; in the morning 
he would turn the liquid in my face 
(if I were not awake), or he would 
give me a shower as I was beginning 
to dress. One morning I got shower- 
ed with what water was contained in 
one of my own rubbers. The rubber 
had been filled the night before and 
hidden under Lem’s bed. Anyhow, I 
was glad to know it was a non-leak- 
able rubber. 

The hedge-hog nose brought its 
twenty cents. I told Lem he _ had 
earned the most of it, but he made me 
take half because I had held the candle 
and had also borne my part of the 
animal’s distasteful music. 

We surely had a wonderful trip, and 
if we didn’t get much in the way of 
views, we had seen a lot of nature and 
had had a most interesting adventure. 

In concluding, friends, let me assure 
you that this information is not given 
for the purpose of leading the public 
to climb mountains when weather con- 


ditions are unfavorable. I give you 
the facts as they occurred; there has 
been no attempt at exaggeration. The 
trip Lem and I had up Mt. Moosi- 
lauke turned out to be more exciting 
in one respect, if less interesting in 
so far as views are concerned, than it 
could have been even had the weather 
been perfect. In this I feel certain, 
you will agree with me. A more un- 
usual feat, although without adventure 
with hedgehogs or other animals, was 
my ascent of Mt. Moosilauke at mid- 
night in late September, accompanied 
by another companion with a 
climbing disposition. 

Editor’s Note—Since Mr. Knowles 
spent the night he has described on the 
summit of Mount Moosilauke, the Tip 
Top House has been presented to the 
Dartmouth Outing Club by Edward K. 
Woodworth, Dartmouth ’97, and Charles 
P. Woodworth, Dartmouth ‘07, and now 
forms a part of the chain of camps 
which that famous organization main- 
tains. The climb taken by Mr. Knowles 
and his comnanion is now one of a series 
of regular trips taken from Lost River 
under the auspices of the management 
there, guides taking up parties every 
Monday and Thursday during the season. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FOREST. 
By Amy J. Dolloff 
(Ashland) 
There is music in the forest 
That the waiting soul can hear 
When attuned to God and heaven 
And no mortal voice is near. 


Sweeter than the liquid fluting 
Of the silver throated bells; 
Purer than the sparkling waters 
Flowing through fern bordered dells; 


As holy as a Mother’s pleading 
For the children of her care, 
Is the music of the forest 
To those who God’s spirit share. 











JOHN SADLER’S RETURN 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


The clock in the tower of the old 
church at the village center, half-a- 
mile distant, was striking the hour of 
two, when John Sadler descended 
from the dingy local train to the plat- 
form of the little station at Holton. 
For six years John Sadler had been 
far away from Holton. He had left 
his native town to take a business 
position in a great city, and he had 
prospered far beyond his expecta- 
tions. Now he was back again for a 
short visit. Indeed, it was really his 
first opportunity to return to Holton, 
for the business position he had taken 
confined him closely to his office; but 
after six years of incessant hard work, 
he decided to have a vacation,—a very 
brief one,—and he had come to spend 
a part of this vacation at Holton. 

John Sadler glanced about him. 
The station-agent was a stranger, and 
he remembered that Mildred had 
written that old Mr. Sanborn had re- 
signed. He did not loiter, but took 
at once the familiar “short-cut path” 
leading to the narrow road which 
passed Mildred Martin’s house. He 
was going to call upon her, first of all, 
and then he would visit other former 
schoolmates and friends. Some of 
these schoolmates and friends had, 
like himself, departed from this quiet 
town to seek their fortunes elsewhere, 
but, somehow, he felt very sure that 
Mildred was still living in Holton. 

John Sadler had not seen Mildred 
since his departure from Holton. On 
the afternoon of his departure, she 
and he had strolled together down the 
shady lane at the back of her mother’s 
house. It had been a glorious mprn- 
ing, the afternoon was just as pleas- 
ant, and John remembered, as though 
it were only yesterday, how blithely 
the birds were singing all around 
them. When they reached the sha- 
dow of the old oak tree on the right 
of the lane, John suddenly stopped 


walking, as though he had made up his 
mind to say something very important. 
And, at this moment, Mildred abrupt- 
ly looked away, as if she saw some 
object in the lane which was far more 
interesting than the young man beside 
her. However, John Sadler uttered 
not one word, he remained absolutely 
silent. Although he had been presi- 
dent of the Holton Debating Society 
for several years, he acted as if his 
tongue had suddenly and completely 
lost its power of speech. 

As he stood thus in embarrassed si- 
lence, Mildred seemed to lose interest 
in other objects in the lane, and she 
turned her attention to the young man 
beside her. “Isn’t this a most roman- 
tic spot, John?” remarked she. “Do 
you know that mother always calls it 
the ‘lovers’ lane?’ ” 

For a while, John remained as 
speechless as before, then, at length, 
some words crossed his lips. “Isn't 
it a pity, Mildred, that you are going 
to move away from this beautiful 
place, and live in your mother’s old 
home ?” 

Mildred did not reply at once. At 
last she said, rather slowly, “I am not 
quite sure what mother will do. It 
may be that we shall stay here after 
all.” 

Then, suddenly, John looked at his 
watch. “Gracious!—I must be go- 
ing! It will never do for me to 
miss my train. I guess we had better 
return to your house at once. I have 
just about time to say good-bye to 
your mother.” 

Mildred made no reply, and they 
hastened back to her home where John 
bade both herself and her mother a 
rather hasty farewell. He had not 
seen Mildred since that pleasant after- 
noon when she stood at her front 
gate, waving him a very mournful 
good-bye. They had exchanged let- 
ters, less and less frequently, for two 
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or three years, but for a long time 
John had heard nothing whatsoever 
from or about her. 

John Sadler walked briskly along 
the familiar “short-cut path,” and 
presently reached the narrow road 
which passes Mildred Martin’s house. 
A few minutes later, he came in sight 
of it, a large, old-fashioned farm 
house, and it seemed to him as though 
he saw a dainty, youthful figure stand- 
ing at its front gate, waving him a 
very joyful welcome. But John found 
more than one person standing at that 
front gate, and, all over the farm 
house grounds, indeed within the farm 
house itself, there was gathered a 
large and deeply interested crowd. It 
took scarcely a glance to perceive that 
an auction was in progress, and John 
recognized the auctioneer, a short, en- 
ergetic man, as one of his former 
schoolmates. 

John Sadler mingled with the 
crowd, and, presently, he was asking 
questions about this auction, of an old 
gentleman who stood beside him. The 
old gentleman looked him over, in- 
quisitively, and replied, “I guess you 
are a_ stranger hereabouts. This 
property belonged to Mildred Mar- 
tin—she died last March—and_ her 
heirs decided to sell it at auction.” He 
said something further but John did 
not hear it. The surrounding crowd 
faded entirely from his sight, and he 
was standing speechless, once more, 
within a “lovers’ lane,” beside a pretty 
girl with golden hair and blue eyes, 
who was remarking in a low and sweet 
voice, “Isn’t this a most romantic spot, 
John?” 
gentleman if he knew what had be- 
come of Mrs. Mary Martin, Mildred’s 

Presently, he turned to ask the old 
mother, but the elderly man had dis- 
appeared in the crowd. “Probably,” 
muttered John to himself, “both moth- 
er and daughter are lying side by side 
under the tall pine in the old grave- 
yard.” At that moment the clear 
voice of, the auctioneer broke in sharp- 
ly upon his sad thoughts,—“Five dol- 


lars | am offered for this valuable 
heirloom —five dollars!—Ah! —five 
dollars and a_half!’—Whereupon, 
John, not knowing for what he was 
bidding, almost without thinking, ex- 
claimed, “Six dollars!” 

When John Sadler made his first 
bid, the auction had scarcely begun, 
and it lasted more than two hours. 
During that time he bought article af- 
ter article, scarcely seeing what he 
purchased, and not caring what price 
he bid. He also bought the farm 
house and land, including the “lovers’ 
lane,” paying for the property a hun- 
dred dollars more than his nearest 
competitor. Of course it was not 
long before everybody at the auction 
knew the name and full biography of 
the gentleman who was buying so 
recklessly. “It’s John Sadler,” re- 
marked Deacon Brown to the new 
minister, “but I can’t for the life of 
me understand where John has got so 
much money. None of the Sadlers in 
this town was ever wealthy.” 

As soon as the auction was over, 
John Sadler pushed his way quickly 
through the crowd, and exchanged a 
few words with the happy auctioneer. 
Then, without speaking to anyone 
else, he passed hastily through the cur- 
ious throng, and walked off in the 
direction of the shady lane at the 
back of the farmhouse. This lane led 
toward the old grave yard wherein 
was the family lot belonging to the 
Martins, and after he had entered the 
lane, John walked along very slowly. 

When we reached the shadow of 
the old oak tree on the right of the 
lane, he stopped, and looked pensively 
around him. The oak tree, the “spot,” 
was absolutely unchanged, indeed the 
shady lane looked exactly as it did upon 
that pleasant afternoon, six years ago. 
John Sadler gazed about him, mourn- 
fully, and then he heard a voice be- 
hind him calling, “Do wait a bit, 
John!” The voice sounded very 
familiar, and a he turned quickly 
around, he found himself looking into 
the pretty and smiling face of Mil- 
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dred Martin, who was holding out her 
hand most cordially to greet him. 
John Sadler gasped, then he shrank 
back as though he saw an apparition. 
“Why, what’s the matter?”  in- 
quired the “apparition,” a look of 
surprise commencing to bedim the 
smile of welcome beaming in those 
bright blue eyes. “Aren’t you glad 
to see me? Of course I haven’t writ- 
ten you for several years but then you 
haven’t written me. I heard that you 
bought almost everything at the auc- 
tion —I wasn’t there—and when I ar- 


rived I caught a glimpse of you 
walking toward this lane. I called 


out to you several times but you didn’t 
hear me.” 

John gasped again. Then he 
asked, rather hesitatingly, “Is it really 
you, Mildred?” 

“Certainly it 1s I!” exclaimed the 
young woman. “Who do you think 
it is,—a ghost ?” 

John reached out his hand and 
grasped the small one, which was just 
being withdrawn. “Why—I was told 
vou were dead!” exclaimed he. 

“Dead ?”” — Then her laugh, happy 
and musical as of old, rang out in the 
shady lane-—“Dead? I don’t believe 
so, John. Who told you that?” 

“An old gentleman at the auction. 
He said that Mildred Martin died last 
March——”’ 

“Mildred Martin? —O—I under- 
stand—Aunt Millie died last March, 
—Don’t you remember that I was 
named for her, John? (And two 
years ago mother and I left this farm- 
house, to live in mother’s old home. 
Then Aunt Millie moved in here. I 
guess you and I stopped writing to 
each other before that time.” 


John Sadler drew a long breath 
and smiled rather faintly. He had 
wholly forgotten that he was. still 
holding Mildred’s hand. “Well,— 


honestly,” said he, slowly, “I thought 
you were dead.” 


Again he gazed pensively around 
him. Mildred and he were in the 


same shady lane, and there was the old 
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oak tree on their right, exactly as it 
had been six years ago. However, 
Mildred was not looking away from 
him, as though she saw some object 
in the lane which was far more inter- 
esting than the young man beside her. 
Indeed, her face was turned towards 
him, and even a_chince_ observer 
would have detected a smile lurking 
about her lips. Once more the birds 
were singing blithely all around them, 
and the short lane seemed less shad- 
owy and much brighter than usual, 
as the gorgeous afternoon sun shone 
through the pine trees upon _ their 
pathway. It was certainly a cheerful 
and beautiful moment. Evidently it 
appeared so to Mildred Martin. Isn’t 
this a most romantic spot, John?” re- 
marked she. “Do you _ know that 
mother always called it the ‘lovers’ 
lane?” 

For a moment, John made no re- 
ply. Presently he spoke in a firm, af- 
fectionate tone, “Mildred, I want to 
tell you something,—” 

But his companion interrupted him 


quickly. “John, I have something 
to tell you. It is very important. 
I'm — I’m not Mildred Martin at 
all!” 


“You are not Mildred Martin?” ex- 
claimed John Sadler, in amazement. 
“Of course you are Mildred Martin,— 
that is, if you are not dead, and you 
have assured me that you are alive.” 

“Yes, | am Mildred, but not Mar- 
tin. You see, John, I was married, 
two years ago, to Arthur Jordan,—so 
—I’m Mrs. Jordan—now.” 

The birds were still singing blith- 
ely all around the oak tree, but John 
Sadler did not hear them. The gor- 
geous afternoon sun was still shining 
brightly through the tall pine trees, 
but John did not see it. Gently he 
released the smull hand he was hold- 
ing. “Mildred,,” said he, “let me 
congratulate you!” Then, with a 
smile, he continued, “I shall miss my 
train this time—I must see Arthur, 
and congratulate him also.”’. 

A peculiar expression passed over 
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features. “John,” re- a mighty good fellow!—When do 

marked she, “you can’t see Arthur you expect him back?” 

—he has gone away.” “No, John, you don’t understand. 
“He has gone away?” exclaimed Arthur has gone away for good. 

“Well, that’s too bad. He died two years ago!” 

I should like to see him.. Arthur is 


THE WILL OF MILES STANDISH. 
(1655) 


By J. E. Bowman 
(New Ipswich) 


The Captain’s battles all were done; 
His fights in Flanders far away; 

His victories ‘gainst “the savage’ won 
}y Massachusetts Bay. 


The Captain looked into the face 

Of his last foe; no trace of fear 
In his; and then, in briefest space, 
Disposed of earthly gear. 


Near graves of those who cheered his life, 
With tender love, his grave should be 

In Duxbury fields; for child and wife 
He made his fond decree. 


Moreover, to his eldest son, 

He gave his lands, the schedule ran, 
“At Ormstick, Borsonge, Wrightington 
And in the Isle of Man.” 


The lands to which he might have claim 
Ly virtue of his true descent, 
In share of wealth that with the name 
“Standish of Standish” went. 


Stout Captain of the pioneers, 
Like his their memory may last 
Who, with a Faith in coming years 
Claim treasure in the Past. 





_ A COLLECTION OF 
OLD NEW ENGLAND RUGS 


By Ella Shannon Bowles. 


On the floors of the inn known 
as Pecketts-on-Sugar-Hill in New 
Hampshire lie the rag rugs of various 
kinds and designs representing the 
collection made by Robert P. Peckett. 
While roaming around the country- 
side and visiting the outlying farm- 
houses and village homes during his 
boyhood, Mr. Peckett became inter- 
ested in the rugs which the women of 
the vicinity had been making for 
generations, and when he remodelled 
an old farmhouse into the present 
hotel with its antique furnishings, he 
began the nucleus of a collection 
which is among the best in the 
“Granite State.” 

The hooked-in or as they are 
sometimes called drawn-in and _ pulled- 
in rugs are the most valuable of the 
collection, for the supply is running 
low and comparatively few workers 
make them now. Buyers for antique 
shops, summer guests desiring them 
for country homes, and _ collectors 
have scoured the country for them, 
and the finding of a well colored, 
carefully made product of by-gone 
days is now quite a rarity. 

During the long winters, the 
women of New England and _ the 
Provinces passed away many hours 
in designing and executing these 
rugs. The designs most commonly 
seen are divided roughly into three 
kinds, floral, conventional and ani- 
mal. The floral patterns are varied 
and when mellowed by the passing of 
years the colors are exceedingly soft 
and beautiful. One particular rug 
which is considered the gem of the 
collection has a depth of coloring, a 
unity of design, and a fineness of tex- 
ture rivaling that of an Oriental. pro- 
duct, and inspires the feeling that the 
woman who made it in the days of 


long ago was a true artist. Three 
particularly popular patterns among 
the conventional patterns are the 


diamond, the shell, and the _ small 


circle described by the wife of a noted 


French artist as 
Puritanical in effect. The animal 
patterns are very unique and_ all 
kinds varying from horses to’ par- 
rots are seen. One rug, belonging to 
Mr. Peckett, shows a frisky puppy 
advancing toward a bowl which one 
imagines contains his supper. 

In making a rug the worker care- 
fully sewed a piece of burlap into 
frames made for the purpose, drew 
on the selected design with ink or 
dye, and pulled the bits of colored 


being especially 


cloth through the burlap with a hook 


resembling a_ crochet-needle. The 
work was hard and tedious, as the 
position at the frames was tiring, the 
motion of pulling the cloth through 
laborious, and the amount of work 
accomplished in a day, small. 

The braided rugs in the collection 
are artistic and well-made, but with 
the exception of a few remarkably 
old ones are not nearly as rare as the 
hooked-in variety. New England 
women have made these braided rugs 
since early Puritan days, and in vari- 
ous parts of the country they are 
still produced in considerable quan- 
tities. | The shapes most commonly 
seen are the round, the oval, the rec- 
tangular and the clover-leaf, and Mr. 
Peckett has splendid examples of 
them all. The real old-time braided 
rugs were made in stripes “three and 
three” as the workers called them, and 
these were followed by the shaded 
kinds. 

Collecting New England rugs is a 
fascinating pursuit. It takes one to 
quaint out-of-the-way spots among 
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the hills and valleys, and oftentimes the hobby of a man who by various 
amusing as well as pathetic incidents devices is trying to keep alive an in- 
are revealed. The collection belong- terest in an American handicraft of 
ing to Mr. Peckett represents many the days of long ago. 

fascinating experiences and _ reveals 


WHERE THE HOME LIGHT GLEAMS. 
By Ruth Ward Temple. 
(Hillsborough) 


You may roam the wide world over, 
You may seek a distant strand, 
And see wondrous things of beauty 
That are shown at every hand. 
But no matter where you wander, 
Or how wonderful it seems, 
Your thoughts just leave it all and fly 
To where the home light gleams. 


You may tire of the country, 
To the city take your flight, 
And mingle with the happy throng 


Where lights are grand and bright; 
But oft times when you grow weary 
Of style and brilliant scenes, 
Your heart just yearns and longs to be 
Where the home light gleams! 


When the shades of night draw closer, 
And each busy day is through, 

What a joy to know that loved ones 
Are fondly waiting you! 

And you thank God for your blessings, 
Much more than wealth it means 

To turn your steps and find your own, 
Where the home light gleams! 


And if our happy fireside 

With one, homeless, we can share, 
Who knows but it saves that mortal 

From hunger and despair? 
It often proves the life line, 

Helps come true, one’s fondest dreams 
Of a smile that ever greets you, 

Where the home light gleams. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE POETRY 


In its August issue the Granite 
Monthly printed contributions, in 
competition for the Brookes More 
prize of $50, from poets resident in 
37 states. Since its publication oth- 
ers have been received from some of 
the states of the Union not there 
represented and from British Colum- 
bia. We are confident that before 
the close of the year every one of the 
United States will have made an entry 
in this contest. The quality of the 
verse which comes to us in this com- 
petition is quite as remarkable as its 
quantity and is the subject of com- 
ment from many of our readers as 
well as by the press. 

We are limiting our selections of 
poems to be printed this month to 
those submitted by New Hampshire 
writers and believe that they will be 
found to be a credit to the literary 


ability of the Granite State. None 
of them is by a professional writer, 
the interesting collection of authors 
including, instead, bankers, business 
men, housewives, school teachers, 
newspaper workers, farmers, clergy- 
men, commercial travelers, govern- 
ment officials, students, etc. 

Interest in the contest has spread 
so widely and New Hampshire poems 
will be so largely outnumbered in 
the collection upon which the judges, 
Professor Bates, Mr. Braithwaite and 
Governor Bartlett, finally will pass, 
that it will be something of a surprise 
if the prize comes to the home state 
of the Granite Monthly; but in this 
issue and in some previous ones of 
the magazine we have printed verse 
by New Hampshire writers worthy 
of consideration in any company. 


AFTERMATH. 
By Alice D. O. Greenwood 
(Hillsborough) 


A beautiful dawn so soft and tender, 
A golden haze in the Autumn air, 
’er all the hills in his misty splendor 
The sun has smiled and the world is fair. 


A tiny barque with white sails flowing 
Put out on the blue from a sunlit bay, 

And we from the shore watch it dimmer growing, 
Until in the distance it fades away. 


The air grows chill, the sun is hidden, 
The wind from the sea hath an ominous tone, 
Tho bravely the barque the waves hath ridden, 
At eve a wreck drifts in alone. 


And thus tho we walk thru life together, 

Your path the same that my feet hath known, 
It is Fate’s decree “All ties must sever,” 

And into the harbor each drift alone. 
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STORM WARNINGS. 
By M. E. Nella 
(Portsmouth) 


Somber and gray the storm clouds go scudding 
Across the dark water and rocks flecked with foam; 
Plaintive the sea gulls, call to each other 

As inland they fly from their wild ocean home. 


Past jagged, black ledges the mad waves come dashing, 
Striking the beach with a low sullen moan. 

While high on the wave crest kelp streamers are floating 
Dragged by its force from the depths where they’ve grown. 


Tall wire grass crackles, sways in the cold wind, 

Coated with ice like the low, scrubby tree; 

But my light, that’s revolving, throws far through the dark- 
ness, 

A message of cheer to the sailors at sea. 





SEPTEMBER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


By Katharine Sawin Oakes 


(Lancaster) 


Cool mists of the morning, drifting thro the drowsy green; 
Vague color in the garden, gleaming, hiding, graying 
dim ; 
On the soft, chill grass, aglisten, patterned threads flash 
dew-drenched sheen; 
And the air crowds cold and vivid from the night’s en- 
circling rim. 


Sentient heat from unspaced heights of burning sapphire 
shimmers down; 
Far above earth’s muted trees the winds of Heaven 
drive spotless sail; 
Crouching to the maternal soil, a million tiny voices drown 
Hot silences of noonday in their intermittent flail. 


Glorious clo::ds of tropic splendor trail across the western 
sky, 
And the eastern hills, opposing, glow God’s jewels, in 
that light,— 
Huge and tender, cooling slowly as the fires of Heaven die, 
Quenched by dew and dusk— * * * * Earth 
drowses toward the deeper sleep of night. 
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MOOSILAUKE 
By Grace Stuart Orcutt. 


(Plymouth) 


Often I’ve watched thee with a wond’ring eye, 
Scanning thy heights upraised to the sky, 
Watching thy moods, now playful, now sublime, 
Pond’ring thy story from the birth of time. 

O’er the deep valley and the eastern slope, 

Ever I see thee like a ray of hope 

Rising majestic, silent and severe, 

Dwarfing all else by thy great image clear. 


Shrouded in snow and storm bedecked thy head, 
Still in thy shadow littleness has fled; 

Still on thy heights when close the winter days, 
Lingers the purple in the violet haze. 

Sometimes art lost, thou, in the blinding storm; 
Sometimes in vain we look to catch thy form; 
Still it is there; unchanging, deathless stone, 
Like God’s great majesty, it stands alone. 


In happieremoods when sunshine floods the sky 
At day’s dawn, and the clouds come drifting by, 
Some errant ones may linger near thy head 
And catch the deep tinge of the morning’s red 
Grown ever deeper. From thy massive height 
Stream all the colors of a rainbow bright. 

The sky a palette and a brush thou art, 
Painting the Heavens with an infinite art. 


nce in the moonlight and the starlight too, 

Came in the Heavens something strange and new; 
Came without cause or so it seemed to be, 

Straight through the clouds from Moosilauke to me. 
Clouds were its substance; it was fashioned there, 
Poised o’er the mountain, floating in mid air, 

A large white bird with pinions far outspread, 

And toward the mountain dipped its graceful head. 


What was its message in this age and day 
When all the nations on each other prey? 
Could it be mockery that placed it there, 

A bird of peace above the surcharged air? 
Was it a vision conjured up to show 

The heights and depth? Sublimity and woe? 
No. T’was a starlit messenger of hope 

Unto my eyes above that eastern slope. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE GEMS 
By Martha E. Brewster 


(Concord) 


In hand we hold a wonder lamp: 
Its magic gleams may show 

Thy wealth and beauty, fairest state, 
Thy gems we wish to know. 


Upon thy ledges scarred and worn, 
We find in letters bold, 

The history of ages past 
Still waiting to be told. 


No idle fancy of a maid 
Imagines gems more fair 

Than, sparkling on thy golden sands 
The tiny wavelets wear. 


Across the farmer’s rolling lands, 
Rich grains and fruits we see, 

In woodland, hides the sunshine gold; 
Bird songs ring clear and free. 


Like crystal lockets, lovely lakes 
Upon thy bosom lie, 

Reflecting as they sparkle there 
The colors of the sky. 


Lofty, with beauty most sublime, 
Thy granite hills ascend, 

Encircled with life-giving woods, 
From which clear streams descend. 


Above the forests green and vast, 
Behold, the great stone face, 

Loved as a friend by those now gone, 
The brave old Indian race. 


See! ye who hold the magic lamp 
And view the wondrous wealth, 
Most precious are the girls and boys 

Aglow with perfect health. 


Protect the bit of precious shore, 
Keep pure the lakes so bright, 

Guard well the camp, for happy play, 
That youth may have its right. 


Look to the mountains, old and grand, 
And there the lesson find, 

That God has blessed His children all, 
That they may serve mankind. 
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THE STARS 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 
(Exeter) 


In days now gone I watched the stars sail by,— 

Yes, watched them dance and glitter in the blue,— 
Watched them just as so many school-boys do 

Who from their books spell out the dare to try. 
But years have flown, as years are bound to fly, 

And now the dare seems just too big for me,— 
Though still I watch the stars and dream to. be 

All ready when it comes my time to die. 


I dreamed about the famous and the great, 

While all the time the paths through which I trod 
Were choked with thorns that gave me cuts and scars; 

Yes, thus I fought because it was my fate 
Ordained for me by no one else than God,— 

So,—I am glad I learned to watch the stars! 





O TEMPORA, O MORES! 


By Florence Hutchins McLain. 


(Manchester) 


Alas, the “heroine of yore defuncta est, she is no more; 
We mourn her loss, we miss her very sadly. 
She filled ten chapters or a score, or fifty, or perhaps still 
more, 
And what she did she didn’t do so badly. 
And yet the novel-maid to-day makes Her-of-Yore appear 
passe— 
In versatility seem sadly lacking; 
For, when she spoke, she’d simply say, ask or reply, vous 
comprenez ? 
And so the Six Best Sellers sent her packing. 
Now, when she talks, she does such stunts as would have 
taxed fair maidens once; 
Instead of speaking words, perchance she “flushes” 
"em— 
She doesn’t say ’em, a dunce, but after newer methods 
hunts— 
She twinkles, quivers, rallies, pouts or blushes ’em! 
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NOTHING COMMON OR UNCLEAN. 
>y Claribel Weeks Avery 
(Rumney) 


I said to Beauty, “Stand outside my door ; 

Let nothing that is common enter in. 

Shut out the dreariness that makes men poor ; 
Shut out the ugliness than makes men sin.” 


I could not live forever in a house, 
Fair though it was and sweet. 

I went abroad beneath the midnight stars 
To see what I would meet. 


I saw until | wished to see no more. 

I hurried home as stars grew pale and thin. 
But Beauty stood on guard before my door 

And would not let me in. 





THE CAMPER’S RAIN SIGNS. 


By Eleanor W. Vinton 
(Concord) 


There’s a weird, uncanny whisper from the nodding pines 
and hemlocks, 
While the oaks are sobbing softly in the spell the 
night winds weave, 
For the trees are telling stories of unfathomable mystery 
And the rain will fall tomorrow, without ceasing, 
I believe. 


Do they tell of warring Red Men they have sheltered ’neath 
their branches, 
Or of comrades crashing earthward in mad storms of 
by-gone days ?—— 
Round their feet the pygmy campers gather kindlings for 
the fire-place 
And prepare for rainy weather in a hundred little ways. 


’Tis a sign among the campers by the beautiful Contoocook 
When the trees are reminiscent as they hold their 
heads aloof, 
That before the morn’s gray dawning they will hear the 
sound of raindrops 
With a dull, incessant rhythm, like a drum-beat on 
the roof. 
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“O LITTLE BREEZE!” 


“The breeze that runs before the dawn.”—Kipling 


By George I, Putnam 


(Charlestown) 


© little breeze, O little breeze that runs before the dawn, 

That ruffles up the sleepy trees and brushes down the lawn, 

Thy step is light, thy face is bright thy wingless flight 
brings healing 


From, spaces far where morning’s star its ageless arc is 
wheeling. 


O little breeze, O little breeze that ushers in the sun, 
While half the world is yet asleep thy heralding is done. 
Ere half the earth awakes to mirth thy feet its girth have 


taken, 
And speed along thy path of song still other worlds to 
waken. 





OLD MEMORIES. 
By Jennie E. Hussey 
(Henniker) 


Grandmother sits on the attic floor 

By an olden trunk with a treasured hoard ; 
Each trinket her fond gaze wanders o’er 

Has its own sweet tale in her memory stored. 


A packet of letters, a bit of lace, 
A faded flow’r, and a wedding ring; 
Aind each alike from its hiding-place 
Comes forth its dream of the past to bring. 


A plighted troth, and a kiss at the gate, 

The song at dusk of the whip-poor-will; 
The perfume of roses blooming late 

That clambered up to her window-sill. 


There are pictured faces that look once more 
Out of the case in her reverent hands: 

Dear faces of those who have gone before 
To wait for our coming in fairer lands. 


The trunk itself is of little worth, 


But its contents cannot be bought with gold; 
For among the sweetest of things of earth 
Are dreams of the past and memories old. 
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MEMORY PICTURES. 
By Lucy H. Heath 
(Franklin) 


Unbidden they come, before me they pass, 
Memory pictures of that long ago, 

They linger a moment, then fade away slowly, 
Return again more vivid and boldly 

Parade themselves to and fro. 

Faces I see still glowing with lovelight, 
Words of endearment I hear spoken low. 
Faces and voices with love are commingled 

In memory pictures of that long ago. 





NIGHT AT OSSIPEE 
By Alger S. Beane 
(Manchester) 


Bright the Northern Lights are shining, 
Streaming up into the sky; 

Rising slowly toward the zenith, 
There to culminate, and die. 


In the West, a glow empyreal 
Luminates the heavenly arch; 

Twinkling stars appear in myriads, 
Rushing onward in their march. 


Stars that glow with piercing brilliance, 
Stars so faint they scarce are seen, 
Fill the evening sky in winter, 
When no moonlight dims their sheen. 


Looking out across the hill-tops 
Of that still New Hampshire town, 
Toward the lofty peaks beyond them, 
Glistening with a snowy crown, 


One could ask no greater favor 

Than that life should onward glide 
Always with the calm and stillness 

Of that peaceful countryside, 


Where forgotten are the discords 
Of the world that surges by, 
Just beyond the zone of stillness 
Underneath the star-lit sky. 
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SUNSET ON SHERWIN HILL. 
By Albert Annett 
(Jaffrey) 


Monadnock’s altar, lifted up, 
3urns with a flame divine; 

And in Contoocook’s crystal cup 
Is water turned to wine. 


A land aglow, like a golden page 
Ere the evil days befall; 

And, oh like a voice from an olden age, 
The hermit thrush’s call! 





TATERS. 
By Edward H. Richards 
(Exeter) 


I planted me a tater-patch 
With labor I'll be bound, 
Some blew out fine and some were duds 
In witch-grass all around. 
And soon there was a battle on 
Twixt taters and the grass, 
But, like the French at old Verdun, 
I cried, “They shall not pass!” 
At once I wielded well the hoe, 
While nabob friends drew nigh 
“nd cracked a silly lot of jokes 
On poor benighted I. 


Just when I thought the fight was won, 


Ten thousand million bugs 
Descended on my verdant plants, 
Like cruel city thugs. 
Away I flew to find a guy 
That didn’t profiteer 
But it cost me, for “pizen stuff”, 
My savings for a year. 
But, after all, I saved my patch 
And gloried in the fight 
Until at last, I met my match 
In what is known as “blight”. 
Then hastily I dug the spuds 
And found some big and fair 
3ut lots of ‘um were rough and mean 
And spotted here and there. 
But as I turned ’em from the sod 
I turned a thought or two: 
Most human lives are like my patch, 
A fight, twixt me and you. 
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THE SINGING HEART 
By Lucy W. Perkins 
(Londonderry) 


What is it sends my heart 
A-soaring and a-singing ? 

Perhaps when skies are gray, 
And little cares are stinging, 
There’s something calls. “Away! 
Leave all the fret and sadness, 
Like lark at break of day 

Mount up on wings of gladness. 
What if the way is dark, 

And chilly winds are blowing? 
The heart that sings can rise 
Where sunlit heights are glowing.” 


O singing heart of mine, 

What flights we have together 
Out of earth’s mist and pain 

Into joy’s magic weather. 

The years may buffet me, 

Defeat and sorrow bringing, 

But praise God for the gift 
That keeps my heart still singing. 





STEEPLE - BUSH. 
By Sara R. Abbott and Alice M. Shepard 
(Franklin) 


Spiraea tomentosa, rose-flushed as the early dawn 
Growing not in formal garden 

But o’er Nature’s spacious lawn, 

Pointing upward from the meadow, 

Accenting the common clod, 

As the church spires of New England 

From each hamlet, point to God. 


Steeple-bush! thy name enkindles 
Burning thoughts of other days 

Of Pilgrim sires whose piercing vision 
On the wilderness could gaze 

And could see it cleared and builded 
Into meeting house and school, 

Where man’s conscience was the teacher 
And the word, sufficient rule. 


Steeple-bush, whose slender spike 
Blushes as it still aspires, 

Real and ideal truth alike 

Light thy modest altar fires! 
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THE DANCE 
By Emily W. Matthews. 
(Concord)y 


Your arms about me in the dance, 

I gave my body to your mood 

To sway, to turn, whate’er you would 
And once, when I had met your glance, 
So near, so full of quiet fire, 

I knew that, wonderingly, we loved: 
And afterward, where’er you moved, 

To follow was a sweet desire; 

A happiness that brought strange tears— 
A quick contraction of the throat 
A knowledge, sudden and remote, 
Of women’s hands through all the years 
Reaching to mine in fellowship. 

Then, when your cheek just brushed my lip, 
In your soft touch there came a sense, 

Of pain, that yet was recompense. 








GODDESS-MOON. 
By Louise Patterson Guyol 
(Concord) 


The gold-haired Evening waits upon the Moon! 
She fills the air with peace and calm delight, 
Fit for the coming of the holy Night; 

She dims the dazzling sky of afternoon, 

And calls the thrush to sing his hymnal tune. 
And sorrow slumbers in its own despite. 

The fair-haired Evening waits upon the Moon! 


The black-browed Night is priestess to the Moon! 
The silent world is altar for her rite, 

The million stars as tapers doth she light, 

For choir the little winds that tend her croon. 

The perfume of the garden sweet with June 

Rises like incense from the censers white 

Swung by the flowers that glimmer softly bright. 
The dark-browed Night is priestess to the Moon! 


The grey-robed Dawn is vestal of the Moon! 

She veils the flickering stars from human sight, 
Hiding their radiance in the far dim height 
Whence blue-eyed Day steals upon silver shoon, 
Leading the Sungod through the gates rose-hewn 
Of massive cloud—the god before whose might 
The startled goddess hurries as in fright— 

The pale-robed Dawn is vestal of the Moon! 

















EDITORIALS 


There was in evidence, last month, 
a revival of iterest in the Old Home 
Week festival which augurs well for 
the success of the celebration of the 
300th anniversary, in 1923, of the 
first settlement of New Hampshire. 
The Legislature of 1921 decreed that 
this observance should take place dur- 
ing Old Home Week of 1923, and 
Governor Brown has named a compe- 
tent commission to arrange the details 
of the celebration. This commission 
has organized and arranged to begin 
the work of arousing public interest 
in the event, with such success that 
already there is considerable discus- 
sion of the form the celebration 
should take, some proposing a pageant 
at Portsmouth, written by Percy Mac- 
kaye, of Cornish or Prof. Geo. P. Bak- 
er of Madison, with exercises on the 
following day at Dover to include an 
oration, poem, etc., in the usual man- 
ner. However, there need be no haste 
in deciding as to these details. The 
important thing at present is to get 
the state in a celebrating mood, and for 
this result the Old Home Week record 
of 1921 was, as has been said, very 
promising. The wonderful weather, 
unprecedented in its unbroken series 
of lovely early autunm days in Au- 
gust, helped a great deal-in the enjoy- 
ment of this year’s festival, and more 
different towns celebrated, in one way 
or another, than for a decade past. 
In Pittsfield and some other places 
there were elaborate observances with 
parades, etc., but the general tendency 
is towards a simple reunion picnic with 
good speakers and music and _ base- 
ball and sports for the young folks. 


The state Old Home Week associa- 
tion, a smoothly working organization, 
with adequate machinery for its pur- 
poses, will see to it that the interest 
manifested this year increases further 
in 1922 and reaches a pitch in 1923 
worthy of the occasion then to be 
commemorated. 


E. V. Wilson writes us from Athol, 
Mass., in reference to the article in 
the June number of the Granite 
Monthly about the New Hampshire 
Orphans’ Home at Franklin, that his 
uncle, the founder of the home, was 
Daniel Alvah Mack, not Daniel Au- 
gustus Mack, as given in our pages 
and in other prints; he receiving this 
middle name for his mother’s brother, 
Alvah Ayers. 


A paragraph from a letter in to- 


day’s mail: “I thought I could not — 


afford the Granite Monthly again, but 
the August number was so good I 
must. This is likely to be my last, 
as I am very old (83) and my sight 
is failing.” 


Friends of the Granite Monthly can 
confer a favor upon the editor and pub- 
lisher by sending him names of their 
friends within or without the state 
who might be interested in our pub- 
lication, to whom we will be glad 
to send sample copies with the hope 
of lengthening our subscription list. 
The quality of this list is of the finest, 


but its quantity is not all that might 
be desired. 








BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


AMY LOWELL'S “LEGENDS” 


When Miss Lowell first appeared 
in print she was thought of primarily 
as a disciple of free verse, and as 
such she was accepted. Dilletanti in 
verse made what they considered witty 
remarks concerning “Miss Lowell’s 
shredded prose”. The reading public 
hid their amavement in a wonder of 
silence. Jt was with the publication 
in quick succession of “Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seeds,’ “Men, Women 
and Ghosts”, “Con Grandes Castle”, 
and “Pictures of the Floating World’, 
that Miss Lowell was acknowledged 
a powerful and unique personality, 
a poet in verity. Her last book has 
confirmed her position as one of the 
few great poets of the age. 

Miss Lowell has in -her amazing 
love of peoples stretched out and gath- 
ered together betw2en the same cov- 
ers the quaint and poignant folk 
stories of many countries. She inter- 
prets with the same keen perception, 
tales of China and New England. 
So deep is her insight, so true her vis- 
ion, that these tales beat with the 
heart of their time. The first poem, 
“Memorandum Confided by a Yucca 
to a Passionvine”, abounds in variety 
and richness of detail with here and 
there flashes of an inimitable humour. 

The next poem takes us to China 
and there by the “great wall” “the 
crawling river’, and the “ceaseless 
seas’ we are told the “Legend of 
Porcelain”, the weird story of Chou- 
Kiou who forgets to hang the spears 
of sweet-flag on the door. This poem 
especially reveals the grace and deli- 
cacy of Miss Lowell’s poetic brush. 
We are ravished by the exotic beauty 
of the Chinese life which she reveals 
to us in breathlesss and taut gusts of 
wind, now cold as ice, now hot as fire. 
We find ourselves reflecting the love 


Miss Lowell feels for the exquisite 
porcelains : 


“The leopard spotted yellows, 
The blues, powdered and 
mei plum! 
Glubular bodies 


infinite as a 


with bulbous mouths; 

Slim, long porcelains, pale as the morn- 
ing sky 

Fluttered with purple wings of finches!” 

Small wonder the color has cauglit 

and held us. 


In “Many Swans” Miss Lowell re- 
verts to the use of polyphonic prose 
as in “Con Grandes Castle”, but one 
here finds the repetition of rhyme less 
frequent. “Many Swans” is woven 
around a North American sun legend 
and we are seared by the splendor 
and horror of fire. The poem pro- 
gresses with a surprising up-rush of 
color and movement like a wave— 
until it -breaks gray and  spent— 
***EEST tried to love you; I tried to 
be kind to your people; why do 
you cry 2° ***#* 

“The Witch Woman” throbs with 
a dark inbent passion. “**** she was 
sweeter than red figs.” Sharp sil- 
houettes glance off from the page, the 
moon shudders and pulses with color 
— “rose” — “lily” — “purple orchid.” 
The Witch Woman dances naked— 
the sea foam alive and cruel—she 
dances—” ***** A 


skeleton mounts 
like a great grey ape’”—the sea 
moans! Seven pages are _ hardly 
done. It is the end—the end of a 


brilliant, extraordinary poem, one of 
the best in the book, one of the finest 
written by any modern. 

We have slipped by the “The Fu- 
neral Song For An Indian Chief.” 
It undoubtedly is a true picture of an 
ancient custom, but this poem does 
not measure up to the beauty and to 
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the reality of the other poems. But 
on to “The Ring and the Castle.” 
Here is a_ ballad liltingly haunting, 
human to the finger tips. 

“Gavotte In D Minor” whispers 
eerily into ones’ consciousness, chimes 
dimly—its perfume now warm, now 
cold, holding one breathless an _ en- 
tranced. 

“The Statue in the Garden” in- 
terprets Julius, its hero, in a psycho- 
analytical fashion. It progresses now 
directly to a sharp etched emotion, 
now stealthily to the foot of the statue 
but always the choking voice of In- 
sanity calls and calls until at the last 
Julius breaks his bonds and forever 
escapes the mad Voice. 

“Dried Marjoram” tells the same 
story as Rizpah. It is sad and human. 
When it appeared in the Aflantic 
Monthly it was praised and re-prais- 
ed, loved for its intense human qual- 
ity. We sometimes wish Miss Low- 
ell would write more often with her 
heart rather than with her eyes. 

The last two poems are about New 
England. The first — “Before the 
Storm,’ Miss Lowell says “*** was, 
an abiding fear of my _ childhood.” 
And well it might be. We find our- 
selves all of a tremble as we read, 
our ears strained to hear the fury of 
the storm and the pathetic ghost-like 
voice of the old man. The second 
poem, “Four Sides to a House,” shows 
great technical dexterity; it carries us 
forward with a rush and a sickening 
plunge of horror to the last line. 

Looking back on the book as a 
whole we are consumed with admira- 
tion. Miss Lowell has flung a girdle 
of words about the earth, China **** 
Europe ****——America. And the 
wonder of it is that she has inter- 
preted each legend with the particular 
fineness that each country offers to 
the legends of the World. 


—Leighton Rollins 


It is good news that the handsome, 
interesting and valuable brochures is- 
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sued by the State Street Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, to commemorate the 
tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, under the title of Towns of 
New England and Old England, 
Ireland and Scotland, Parts I and II, 
are to be published on a commercial 
basis by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, and thus become generally 
available to many who are interested 
in their attractively presented subject 
matter. 

Mr. Allan Forbes, the president of 
the Trust Company, is_ responsible 
for the good taste and good sense dis- 
played in the substance and form of 
these publications, the latest and most 
ambitious issues in a_ series which 
forms an important addition to the 
bibliography of New England history,. 
and in these two brochures links us 
with the old country in bonds of in- 
creased mutual knowledge and appre- 
ciation. Exeter, Portsmouth, New- 
castle, Rye, Dublin, Londonderry and 
Manchester are New Hampshire places 
to receive the most attention in the - 
handsome pictures and text of the two 
volumes and the selection must be con- 
sidered excellent, though of the towns 
chosen from other New England 
states to be linked with old English 
companions Andover, Bath, Bedford, 
Bridgewater, Bristol, Chatham, Dor- 
chester, Dover, Groton, Haverhill, 
Lancaster, Newbury, New London, 
North Hampton, Plymouth, Salisbury, 
Sandwich, Springfield, Stratford, 
Winchester, Windsor, Woodstock, 
are also New Hampshire names. 


It is not surprising that The Flaming 
Forest (Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion) took its place, immediately upon 
publication, at the head of the list of 
“best sellers.” Its author, Mr. James 
Oliver Curwood, has established in 
the last few years a clientele of read- 
ers who need only to be assured by the 
publishers that a book is “Curwood at 
his superb best” to flock to the dealers 
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for copies. And they will not be dis- 
appointed; for those hundreds of 
thousands who liked “The River's 
End” and “The Valley of Silent -Men” 
will find “The Flaming Forest” even 
“more so” and therefore entirely to 
their taste. There is nothing sub- 
dued, reserved or repressed about Mr. 
Curwood’s literary manner. He does 
not hint, he hits—and scores a knock 
out, with an ease almost as marvelous 
as that of his hero. It is an omni- 
vorous American’ reading public 
which makes “Main Street’ the best 
seller of one month and “The Flaming 
Forest” of the next; but we do not 
know that we feel like expressing with 
any regret our belief that more of 
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those who read “The Flaming Forest” 
will really enjoy it than of those who 
read the other book, greater literary 
achievement though it doubtless is. 


The Tuttle Company of Rutland, 
Vermont, in its recently issued cata- 
logue, advertised in the Granite 
Monthly, of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, ete., “old, rare, curious, un- 
usual and important, useful and use- 
less,” has made a valuable addition to 
the available authorities upon Ver- 
montiana, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Tuttle may decide to do as much 
for the sister state of New Hampshire 
in the near future. 













HOMESICK. 
| By Dean T. Wilton 
(Manchester) 


I’m lonesome and homesick and weary, 
And the heart within me thrills, 

For a stroll thru the wooded pastures, 
Of old New Hampshire’s hills. 












Just a walk by the little red school-house, 
Just a glimpse of the old-fashioned mill, 
Just a whiff of the apple orchard, 

Just a night at the farm on the hill. 


Just to talk with the birds by the roadside, 
Just to hear my friend whip-o-will, 

Just to hear the chirp of the cricket, 
On a night that is peaceful and still. 



















Just to hear the swift running water, 
Of the brook that runs thru ‘the lane, 
Just to stand on the bridge and listen, 
To the sounds of the forests again. 


For I’m lonesome and homesick and weary, 
And the heart within me thrills, 

For a stroll thru the wooded pastures, 
Of old New Hampshire’s hills. 
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NATHANIEL W. HOBBS 


Nathaniel W. Hobbs was born in Bos- 
ton, November 1, 1873, the son of the 
late Horatio and Armenia (White) 
Hobbs and the grandson of the late 
Nathaniel and Armenia S. White, and 
died in. Concord, August 2. He was 
educated in the schools of Concord, at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., Yale 
University and the Harvard Law 
School, and after admission to the New 
Hampshire bar practised law in Concord, 
for a time in association with Hon. 
Henry F. Hollis. He was interested in 
public affairs and served, successively, in 
the old common council of the city, as 
a ward alderman and _  alderman-at- 
large, and from 1916 to 1918 as mayor 
of Concord. He was an active Repub- 
lican; a member of various social orga- 


nizations, affiliated with the Masonic 
fraternity and the Universalist church. 
He is survived by his wife, who was 


Miss Mary L. Leaver of Concord, by 
his mother, and by his sister, Miss Anne 
W. Hobbs. 


GEN. HERBERT E. TUTHERLY 
General Herbert E. Tutherly was born 
in Claremont, April 5, 1848, the son of 
William E. and Loretta C. (Rossiter) 
Tutherly, and died in the same town 
August 13. He attended Kimball Union 
Academy before entering the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point, where 
he graduated in 1872. He was assigned 
to the First U. S. Cavalry and was at- 
tached to that regiment for nearly 30 
years, being detailed for service several 
years as professor of military science 
and tactics at the University of Vermont 
and at Cornell and receiving the degree 
of M. A. from the former institution. 
During the Spanish American War he 
saw service in Cuba, participating in 
San Juan and other battles. Trans- 
ferred to the inspector general's depart- 
ment, he served four years each in 
Alaska and the Philippines and was pro- 


moted to lieutenant colonel, the rank 
which he held upon his retirement, by 
his own request, in 1906. During the 


world war he returned to the active list 
and was commissioned colonel. In 1911 
he was appointed adjutant general of the 
state of New Hampshire by Governor 
Robert P. Bass and continued in that 
position until 1915. General Tutherly 
was an authority on military strategy, 
tactics and science and was the author 


of a textbook on those subjects for the 
use of National Guardsmen. He is sur- 
vived by a son, George, three grand- 
children, and a brother, Major William 
Tutherly. 


DR. FLORENCE H. ABBOT 


Dr. Florance Hale Abbot died Au- 
gust 1 in Brookline, Mass. She was born 
in Wilton, Oct. 20, 1867, the daughter 
of Harris and Caroline Ann (Greeley) 
Abbot. She attended the public schools 
of Wilton, Pembroke Academy and 
Cushing: Academy, was gradvated from 
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Smith College in 1891 and from the 
Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, with the degree of M. 
D., in 1896. She made a specialty of 
work with the insane and was associated 
with various state and private institutions 
as physician. She was a member of 
several professional and collegiate clubs 
and associations. 


STEPHEN KENNY. 


Stephen Kenny, born in Meredith in 
1840, the son of Trueworthy and. Lettice 
A. (Bean) Kenny, died at his home in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, August. 5. 
He was a wagon master in the quarter- 
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master corps during the Civil War, and 
in 1865 went to Colorado and built the 
first telegraph line from Denver to Santa 
Fe. Later, in the San Luis’ valley, he 
was one of the largest cattle ranchers 
in the state. He retired in 1908 on ac- 
count of ill health and had since lived 
in Colorado Springs. His body was 
brought to Meredith for burial. 


JAMES T. WESTON 


James T. Weston, composer, and 
writer of prose and poetry, a former 
contributor to the Granite Monthly. died 
at his home in Hancock, August 23. He 
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was born in Stoddard, May 25, 1860, the 
son of William and. Sarah (Wilder) 
Weston, and had lived in Hancock since 
1867. In 1891 he married Emma Cool- 
idge of Hancock, by whom he is sur- 
vived. 


JOHN C. WESTON 


John Copeland Weston, born in Han- 
cock, October 12, 1835, the son of Wil- 
liam and Mary D. (Copeland) Weston, 
died recently in Clinton, Iowa, where he 
was first cashier and then president for 
many years of the Clinton National 
Bank, As a boy of 16 he went around 
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the world as a sailor before the mast 
and later spent 15 years in gold mining 
in California and Oregon. 





DR. WILLIAM W. HAYES 


Dr. William W. Hayes was born in 
Dover, June 6, 1847, the son of George 
W. and Mary (Wood) Hayes, and died 
there June 11. He graduated from the 
Dover High school in 1865 and in 1870 
began the practice of dentistry, actively 
continuing until his last illness. He was 
the president of the county dental as- 
sociation, a Mason and for many years 
deacon in the First Parish church, also 
singing in the church choir. June 30, 
1891, he married Susan B. Morss, davgh- 
ter of the late Joseph B. Morss of New- 
buryport, Mass., and she survives him. 


GEORGE WENTWORTH 


George Wentworth of Brookline, 
Mass., author of the Wentworth series 
of mathematical textbooks, who died 
August 26, at his summer home in Oak- 
lan!, Me., was born in Exeter, Jan. 8, 
1868, the son of Prof. George A. and 
emily (Hatch) Wentworth. He _ was 
educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Harvard and lived in Exeter until a few 
years ago, serving as a member of the 
school board and being prominent in the 
life of the town. A wife and daughter, 
brother and sister, survive him. 


GEORGE K. WEBSTER. 


George Kendall Webster, donor of 
a public library to his native town of 
Wentworth, died June 4 at his home in 
North Attleboro, Mass., in his 72nd year. 
He was the president of the Webster 
Company, one of the largest silver fac- 
tories in the country, and was noted for 
his generosity and public spirit. Two 
daughters survive him. 


MRS. LUELLA M. WILSON 


Mrs. Luella M. Wilson, born in Ly- 
man in 1841, died in California, Nov. 
20, 1920. She was well known as a 
traveller, lecturer and educator, having 
taught continuously for 57 years and 
being the first woman in the United 
States elected superintendent of Schools, 
an office to which she was chosen in 
Des Moines, lowa, in 1884. 
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CLARENCE M. WOODBURY 


Clarence M. Woodbury was born in 
Paxton, Mass., August 29, 1855, and 
died at Manchester, August 24. He 


entered the employ of the Manchester 
Mills, afterwards merged with the Amos- 
keag Corporation, in 1874, and for many 
spinning. 
politics, he 


years was overseer of cotton 
A staunch Republican in 
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served in both branches of the city gov- 
ernment and of the legislature, being sen- 
ator from the 17th district at the session 
of 1919. He was a member of the Old 
Fellows and Red Men. His mother and 
one brother, Hon. Edward B. Wood- 
bury, survives him. 





WILLIAM H. 
William H. 


PLUMER 


Plumer, born in Rollins- 
ford, Sept. 4, 1842, the son of William 
and Pamelia (Waldron) Plumer, died 
at his home in Costa Messa, California, 
June 18. Most of his active life was 
spent at Maxwell, Nebraska, where he 
was engaged extensively in the hay and 
cattle business and for for years vice- 
president of the Maxwell State Bank, of 
which his daughter was cashier. Since 
retiring from business a few years ago 
he had lived in California. Mr. Plumer 
married Elizabeth C., daughter of 
Oliver and Mary (Cressy) Yeaton, of 
Rollinsford, and she survives him. 
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GEORGE W. CLYDE 


Judge George W. Clyde died sudden- 
ly at his home in Hudson, June 21. He 
was born in Dracut, Mass., Oct. 23, 
1865, the son of the late Wilse and Han- 
nah J. B. Clyde, and was educated at 
Dean Academy, Tufts College and the 
Boston University Law School. He had 
practiced his profession for 25 years in 
Nashua and was judge of the Hudson 
police court. He was a delegate to the 
recent constitutional convention, had 
served in the house of representatives 
and was the Republican candidate for the 
state senate in 1920. He is survived by 
a wi:tow and five children. 


ERNEST L. GRIFFIN 


[Ernest L. Griffin, born in Franklin, 
June 20, 1870, the son of George W., and 
Adelaide (Burgess) Griffin, died at his 
summer home at Rye Beach, Aug. 13. 
He was educated at Franklin High 
school, Dean Academy and Dartmouth 
College, from which he graduated in 
1895. He then was associaed with his 
father in the manufacture of the latter’s 
invention, the Griffin hack-saw. At col- 
lege he was a member of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity and Sphinx sen.or society 
and later became a 32nd degree Mason. 
He played on the 'varsity baseball team 
at Dartmouth and afterwards was a golf 
enthusiast. He is survived by his wife, 
and one daughter and a brother, Ralph 
B. Griffin, of Franklin. 


Dr. FREDERIC W. JONES 


Frederic William Jones, M. D., was 
born in New Ipswich, Jan 9, 1848, and 
died there July 1. He was educated at 
Appleton Academy, Dartmouth college. 
class of 1869, and the Harvard and New 
York medical colleges... He was a mem- 
ber of the legislature of 1903, president 
of the Mason Village savings bank and 
interested in many local good works, 


the public library, lecture course, schools, 
etc. 


ELISHA F. LANE 


Elisha Frederick Lane one of Keene’s 
oldest and wealthiest residents, died 
July 15. He was born in Swanzey, 
April 29, 1826, the son of Ezekiel and 
Rachael Thayer (Fish) Lane. He was 
early engaged in the manufacture of 
pails at Marlboro, but since 1859 had 
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resided in Keene, where he was largely 
interested in real estate, railroads and 
banking. During the Civil War he was 
an assessor and deputy coilector of taxes 
and from 1870 to 1873 was_ sheriff of 
Cheshire county. He was a member of 
the Masonic order and of the Congrega- 
tional church, which he liberally sup- 
ported, as he did the Y. M. C. A. By 
his will his large estate goes eventually 
to these and other religious and philan- 
thropic agencies. 





JAMES B. CROWLEY. 


James Benedict Crowley of Nashua 
died suddenly, August 29, at the home 
of a friend in Bethel, Me. He was born 


in Nashua, Nov. 19, 1866, the son of 
Timothy B. and Mary F. (Danahy) 
Crowley, and graduated from the high 


school of that city, where he was sub- 
sequently engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness to the time of his death. For four 
years he was chief clerk in the U. S. 
pension office at Concord. He was for 
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12 years police commissioner of Nashua 
and from 1915 to 1920 the mayor of the 
city. He was past state deputy of the 
Knights of Columbus; member of the 
Foresters of America, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and Sons of Veterans; presi- 
dent of the Nashua Oratorio Society, 
treasurer of the Nashua Hospital Asso- 
ciation and O’Donnell Memorial Asso- 
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ciation, director of the Second National 
Bank, trustee of the City Guaranty Sav- 


ings Bank, member of the Nashua 
Country Club and Rotary Club. He is 
survived by his brother, Timothy A. 
Crowley of Nashua, and two _ sisters, 


Miss Sadie J. Crowley of Nashua and 
Mrs. Peter Reilly of Lowell, Mass. He 
never married. 


NORMAN H. BEANE 


Norman H. Beane, born in Newing- 
ton, June 13, 1876, the son of Henry and 
Beane, 


Marguerite (Newhall) died at 
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Portsmouth, July 1. He succeeded his 
father as superintendent of the Rocking- 
ham county farm at Brentwood and con 
ducted that office successfuly for 10 
years, when he resigned, in 1907, and en- 
gaged in the men’s clothing and boot and 
shoe business in Portsmouth, where he 
was a popular and prominent citizen. 
A Republican in politics, he was elected 
county commissioner for nine years from 
1911 and served as chairman of the 
board. At the time of his death he was 
serving his third term in the city coun- 
cil and had been mentioned for mayor. 

Mr. Beane was a member of the var- 
ious Masonic bodies, of the I. O. O. F., 
Grange, Elks, Jr. O. U. A. M., Yacht 
and Gun Clubs, the Portsmouth Ath- 
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letic Club and the $ Congregational 
church. It is said of him that he was “a 
man of capacity and worth, genial, of 
attractive qualities and a citizen of pub- 
lic spirit.’ Mr. Beane married Miss 
Belle Prescott, of Epping, who survives 
him, as do five sisters and a brother. 


MALCOLM L. BRADLEY 


Malcolm L. Bradley, widely known as 
an actor, especially of Shakespearean 
roles, died July 7 at Manchester. He 
was born at Keene 69 years ago, but 
came to Manchester as a boy and was 
educated there. His most notable stage 
appearances were in support of South- 
ern and Marlowe. During the past year 
he had taken part in some _ important 
moving pictures, including Barrie’s “Sen- 
timental Tommy.” He is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. L. B. Bodwell, of Manches- 
ter. 


JOSHUA W. HUNT 

Joshua W. Hunt, 77, well known 
Nashua grain merchant for 30 years and 
prominent in the Masonic order, died 
August 16. He was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, but had lived in Nashua since 
childhood. During the Civil War, he 
was a member of the First N. H. Heavy 
Artillery. He had served in the city 
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council and legislature; had held the 
highest offices in the various Masonic 
bodies of the city; and was a member of 
the I. O. O. F., and Methodist church. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
Lieutenant Colonel William E. Hunt, 
U. S. A., of Washington, D. C.. and 
Major Charles E. Hunt, U.S. A., of 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas and_ three 
grandchildren. 


CHARLES T. McNALLY. 

Charles Thompson McNally, born in 
Springfield, Ill, Sept. 5, 1853, the son 
of Parker Thompson and Sarah (Ben- 
nett) McNally, died suddenly at Berlin, 
June 14. For nearly 40 years he was a 
prominent citizen of Groveton, engag- 
ing in the wholesale and retail meat and 
grain business, in lumbering and hotel 
management, in the installation of the 
electric light plant and water works, and 
in banking, being the organizer and 
president of the Coos County National 
Bank. He served in the Legislature and 
for many years as selectman. A few 
years ago he removed to Berlin because 
of business interests. He is survived 
by his widow and three children, Elbert 
N., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., Mrs. Thomas 
Donohue of Berlin and Charles C., of 
Groveton. 


AN ODE TO NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Louise Piper Wemple 
(Concord) 
From the swirling sands of the desert, 
From the storm tossed northern sea, 
From, flower decked tropic jungle, 
Homeward, our thoughts turn to thee. 


There is peace in the fragrant meadows, 
With daisies and buttercups strewn, 
Where the only sounds are the wild birds’ notes, 
And the brooklet’s plaintive croon. 


There is rest in each white village, 
That slumbers a top of the hill, 
Where the old time church holds memories, 
And simple faith lives still. 


There are quiet woods by the crystal lakes, 
With pine sweet banks, where shadows lie, 

And each little leaf and twig and flower 
Reflected, blends with the azure sky. 


But fairer still are the mountains, 


From man aloof, 





apart, 


Snow crowned and Heaven aspiring, 
New Hampshire’s rugged heart. 


Ga 











OF INTEREST TO RESIDENTS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 


PHOTO - ERA MAGAZINE 


Published monthly at Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


Will contain an entertaining, illustrated article, “A Pilgrimage to Wolfeboro, 


New Hampshire” by Herbert B. Turner and Ralph Osborne, internationally 


known travelers and writers. It is an account of a motor-trip made from Boston 


to Wolfeboro, illustrated by photographic “impressions” made along the way. 


Copies of PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE may be obtained from your news- 


dealer or from the publication office, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
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